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OM biURGHUeIALL, NORFOLK 


The Oxburgh Bed 


T Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk, which has been the seat of the Bedingfeld family since it 
was built under Royal licence dated 1482, there stands a fine carved oak bedstead bearing 
on one of its panels ‘1675’. It is covered with a large hanging of green velvet on which 
are mounted a number of needlework panels (I, Plate A); on each side hangs a curtain 
(II and IIJ), and round the canopy is a valence (IV), all of the same material and similarly 
decorated. Also preserved at Oxburgh are thirty-nine pieces of needlework similar to the 
panels of the hangings and valence, which have evidently been cut out of a fourth hanging 
(V\-e.¢. Plate F). 

The bedstead, then, at least in its present form, dates from Charles II, but the needlework 
is considerably older, being in the emblematic style of the Elizabethan period. It is, in fact, 
a more important specimen of that style than any hitherto generally known. It seems right, 
whilst the collection is still intact, to put on record an account of it, however imperfect, 
because, as will be seen, it is only by studying the various pieces together that their historical 
importance becomes apparent. 


The Plates 


The Plates, with the exception of Plate F (V, 39) taken under proper conditions by the 
Clarendon Press, are the result of enlargements from small negatives taken by a local 
photographer. It speaks well for his skill that the results are so good, but in justice to the 
embroideries it must be said that many details do not come out as clearly as they would 
have under better conditions. I regret that no photographs exist of two of the hangings 
(II and III) nor of the valence (IV), but, interesting as these are technically, their historical 
and artistic value is not so great as that of the other pieces. 


Authorship of the Work 


Careful study has convinced me that the panels come from the joint workroom of 
Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth Shrewsbury (Bess of Hardwick), and that the pieces 
signed with the initials of these ladies are the work of their own hands. The external 
evidence for this conclusion is slight; it does no more than remove any improbability. 
The internal evidence, however, seems as decisive as such evidence can be. 


? [4 (3551 
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The External Evidence 


There is no documentary evidence of how the work came to Oxburgh. It is not likely 
that the Sir Henry Bedingfeld of the Elizabethan period received it from Mary. Though 
Sir Henry was a Catholic and had been governor of the Tower under Mary Tudor, he does 
not seem to have been in touch with Mary Stuart. In fact he made friends with Princess 
Elizabeth when she was under his charge. Moreover such a gift would not have been 
forgotten by family tradition. What the Bedingfeld tradition actually says is that the work 
was brought from Cowdray (the historic seat of the Montagues, destroyed by fire in 1793) 
by the Honourable Mary Browne (her family is now extinct), who married Sir Richard 
Bedingfeld of Oxburgh in 1761 and died in 1767. It is therefore not connected with the gift 
of pictures which came from Cowdray after the fire, some of which are still at Oxburgh. 

There is no reason to doubt the correctness of this tradition. Indeed, if the internal 
evidence points to Marian authorship, there is no place to which it would be more natural 
to trace her handiwork than the seat of Antony Browne, the Lord Montague of her day, 
a prominent Catholic, and in relations with Lord Shrewsbury. The last-named was Bess of 
Hardwick's fourth husband, and Mary Stuart's jailer from February 3, 1569, to September 6, 
1584. 

Other Embrotderies of Mary Stuart and Bess of Hardwick 


This subject is authoritatively dealt with by Miss M. A. Jourdain in Euglsh Secular 
Embroidery (1910), chapter 2, Zhe Tudor Period, so that it is unnecessary to dwell on it here 
at length. Trained in the school of Catherine de’ Medici Mary had a lifelong passion for 
embroidery; her years of captivity in the custody of Lady Shrewsbury, who in the fashion 
of the Elizabethan Court was similarly addicted, gave her ample opportunity for indulging it. 
In her letters requests for fine thread and the like from abroad are frequent. She was in the 
habit of presenting her work to supporters and to those whom she wished to conciliate, 
even to Queen Elizabeth. Two pictures of her industry at Tutbury in 1568-9 may be 
recalled. Lord Shrewsbury writes to Cecil in March that the queen ‘daily resorts to his 
wife's chamber, where with Lady Leviston, and Mrs. Seton, she sits working with the needle’ 
(Calendar of Scottish Papers, ii, p. 632, No. 1022). And about the same time Nicholas White 
also wrote to Cecil: ‘I asked her Grace ... howe she passed the Tyme within: She 
sayd that all Day she wrought with hir Nydill, and that the Diversitie of the Colors made 
the Worke seme lesse tedious, and contynued so long at it till veray Payn made hir to give 
over’ (Haynes, State Papers, p. 510). 

Particular attention should be drawn to a number of contemporary inventories, namely 
that of the Queen’s movables in 1561 (Thomson, /zventories and other Records of the Royal 
Wardrobe, &c. (1815), pp. 121 ff.), that accompanying the testament of Lady Shrewsbury 
(f 1607. Still unpublished? Jourdain, of. ct, pp. 47 and 4g ff.), and that of the contents 
of Sheffeld Castle in 1582 (Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxx (1874), pp. 260-3), the last with 
a detailed account of the contents of the Queen’s own room. In all of these, ‘beds’ and 
hangings of various material, often ‘velvot’ with panel pictures of ‘stories’, birds, and flowers, 
are prominent.} 

? See also the Chartley Inventory (1586), Labanof, Recueil 7, 240. 
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Finally, Hardwick to this day is a storehouse of embroideries undoubtedly coming from 
the workroom of the two ladies. Nevertheless, though the amount of work produced by 
Mary during these long years of inactivity must have been very large, the Hardwick collection 
is chiefly from the hands of Elizabeth Shrewsbury. While one may suspect that Mary's 
needle and, still more, her inspiration had a share in some of what is unsigned, there is only 
one piece actually signed with her monogram. 

This? is a three-foot square showing, on a lattice of roses, thistles, and lilies (England, 
Scotland, and France), three oval pictures of emblematic subjects. The central oval, depicting 
two frogs on a well-head, bears M A followed by R in a monogram closely resembling those 
of I, 21 and 35 below, and the monogram is surmounted by a royal crown, 

This one piece is little to represent the work of the royal captive, who had constantly 
in her train French embroiderers to design and probably also to mount and otherwise prepare 
her work. Speaking only of her English period, one is entitled to ask what has become 
of her handiwork. Much has doubtless perished, but it would not be surprising to find 
considerable quantities of it in an old Catholic house, well known indeed, but lying off the 
beaten track. 

To compensate for this paucity of specimens we have from the pen of William Drummond 
of Hawthornden a classical and almost contemporary account of a fine piece. We have also 
a contemporary description of another piece from an unimpeachable witness, John Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross. These two accounts must be set out at length, as they are essential for an 
appreciation of the Oxburgh work. 


Drummond's Evidence® 


‘ 


. . . For all Inscriptions 1 have been curious to find out for you, the Impresa’s and 
Emblems on a Bed of State, wrought and embroidered all with Gold and Silk by the late 
Queen, Mother of our sacred Sovereign, which will embellish greatly some Pages of your 
Book, and is worthy your Remembrance. The First is the Loadstone turning towards the 
Pole; the Word her Majesty’s name turned into an Anagram, Maria Stuart, Sa vertu m'attre, 
which is not very much inferiour to Verz/as armata, This hath Reference to a Crucifix, before 
which with all her Royal Ornaments she is humbled on her Knees most lively, with the 
Word wxdigue. An Impresa of Mary of Lorrain her Mother, a Phoenix in Flames, the Word 
en ma fin git mon commencement. The Impresa of an Apple Tree growing in a Thorn, the 
Word Per vincula crescit. The Impresa of Henry II, the French King, a Crescent, the Word 
Donec totum impleat orbem. The Impresa of King Francis, a Salamander crowned in the 
Midst of Flames, the Word Nutréisco et extinguo. The Impresa of Godfrey of Bullogne, an 
Arrow passing throw Three Birds, the Word Dederttne viam casusve Deusve. That of 


1 Jourdain, of. at, chapter 2. 4 Book of Old Embroidery (Studio, 1921), Plates 9, 17, and 34. 

2 A Book of Ola Embroidery, p. 11 (A. F. Kendrick) and Plate 34. 

® Letter to Ben Jonson, July 1, 1614; Works, Edinburgh, 1711, p. 137. On the subject of Zmpresas and 
Anagrams, of which Drummond was an amateur, see Works, p. 288. See the Commentary in Palliser’s A/¢storic 
Devices (1870), pp. 235 ff. In Miss Joan Evans’s English Jewellery, chapter 4, pp. 87 ff., will be found an account of 
the Darnley or Lennox jewel now at Windsor, which is an exactly contemporary specimen of the same allegorical style 
in a different medium, 
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Mercurius Charming Argos with his Hundred Eyes expressed by his Caduceus, two Flutes 
and a Peacock, the Word Eloguzum tot lumina clausit. Two Women upon the Wheels of 
Fortune, the One holding a Launce, the other a Cornucopia ; which Impresa seemeth to 
glance at Queen Elizabeth and her self; the Word Fortunae Comites. The Impresa of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, her Uncle, a Pyramid overgrown with Ivy, the vulgar Word Ze s/ante 
virebo; a Ship with her Mast broken and fallen in the Sea; the Word Munguam mist rectam. 
This for her self and her Son, a Big Lyon and a young Whelp beside her, the Word unm 
guidem sed Leonem. An Emblem of a Lyon taken in a Net, and Hares wantonly passing over 
him, the Word £¢ depores devicto insultant leoni. Cammomel in a Garden, the Word Fructus 
calcata dat amplos. A Palm Tree, the Word Ponderibus virtus innata resistit. A Bird in 
a Cage and a Hawk flying with above, the Word 7/ mal me preme et me spaventa Peggto. 
A Triangle with a Sun in the Middle of a Circle, the Word Z7zno non convenit Orbzs. 
A Porcupine amongst Sea Rocks, the Word xe volutetur. The Impresa of King Henry VIII, 
a Portcullis, the Word a/tera securttas. The Impresa of the Duke of Savoy, the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, the Word Fortitudo ejus Rhodum Tenuit. He had kept the Isle of Rhodes. 
Flourishes of Arms, as Helms, Launces, Corslets, Pikes, Muskets, Cannons, and. the 
Word Dabit Deus his quogue finem. A Tree planted in a Church-yard environed with dead 
Men’s Bones, the Word P2etas revocabit ab Orco. Eclipses of the Sun and the Moon, the 
Word Jpsa stb lumen guod iuvidet aufert; glancing, as may appear, at Queen Elizabeth: 
Brennuss Ballances, a Sword cast in to weigh Gold, the Word Quzd nzsz viclis dolor ? A Vine- 
tree watred with Wine, which, instead of making it spring and. grow, maketh it fade; the 
Word Mea sic mht prosunt. A Wheel rolled from a Mountain into the Sea, Prena di dolor 
voda de Speranza: which appeareth to be her own, and it should be Preczfztio senza speranza. 
A Heap of Wings and Feathers dispersed; the Word Maguatum Vuicinitas. A Trophie 
upon a Tree, with Mytres, Crowns, Hats, Masks, Swords, Books, and a Woman with a Vail 
about her Eyes or muffled, pointing to some about her, with this Word U?¢ casus dederzt. 
Three Crowns, Two opposite, and another above in the Sky, azamgue moratur. The Sun in 
an Eclipse, the Word JZedio occidit die. | omit the Arms of Scotland, England, and France 
severally by themselves, and all quartered in many places of this Bed. The Workmanship is 
curiously done, and above all Value, and truly it may be of this Piece said MJateriam 
superabat opus... .° 


Bishop Lesley’s Evidence 


It will be remembered that in 1569 there was question of a marriage between Mary 
and the Duke of Norfolk. The following is quoted from the examination taken in the 
Tower on November 6, 1571, of John Lesley, Bishop of Ross, Mary’s Ambassador at the 
English Court :? 

Interrogatory 3. ‘\Nhoe brought you to the Duke at Howard-Hous, before his going 
into Norfolk; and what Tyme was it; and who was in your Company; and whem found you 
with the Duke?’ 

Answer. ‘... The Cause of this Examinate’s coming was, for that Robynson had 


? Murdin, State Papers, pp. 46 and 50. 
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brought to the Duke a Token from the Quene of Scotts, which, as he remembreth, was 
a Rynge, and delyvered the same, without any Letter, before this Examinate knewe therof; 
before which time Bortycke brought a Cushyn, wrought with the Scotts Quene’s own Armes, 
and a Devyse upon it, with this Sentence, VIRESCIT VULNERE VIRTUS, and a Hand 
with a Knyfe cuttynge downe the Vynes, as they use in the Sprynge Tyme; al which Work 
was made by the Scotts Quene’s own Hand.’ 


Mary Stuarts Impresa 


The theme and motto of the Duke’s cushion constitute, according to Palliser (Azstoric 
Devices (1870), p. 235), Mary Stuart’s chief zmpresa. It recurs ‘upon a handbell formerly 
belonging to Queen Mary and now [1870] the property of Mr. Robert Bruce of Kennet’ 
(Palliser, zézd.). This handbell bears a monogram very simply formed of the Greek ¢ (= ph, 
for Francis II, Mary’s first husband) and M A. It can be reproduced by drawing three 
vertical lines through a circle and joining diagonally the points at which the central line 
intersects the circle to the points of intersection of the other lines. The same device is on 
her signet-ring in the British Museum, and on her book-stamp (Davenport, Euglsh Heraldic 
Book-stamps (1909), p. 287) with the French crown and the motto ‘Sa vertu matire’ (7'at¢zre). 
The reader need not trouble to refer to the reproduction in Palliser (p. 124, fig. 85), as 
there are several plain examples of it in the Oxburgh work (I, 1, 2, 7, and 29), in one case 
in conjunction with the full zwpresa (I, 1), and in another with the anagram-motto ‘Sa vertu 
matire’ (I, 2). There are, moreover, other less clear examples (I, 16, 17, and 25). We 
cannot cite the cushion, which is not in the present Duke’s possession. 


Description of the Oxburgh Work 


This consists, as stated, of three large complete hangings (I, I, and III), a valence (IV), 
and thirty-nine avsjecta membra of a fourth hanging (V). Plates A, B, C, D, E illustrate 
hanging I, and Plate F the most important item of V. Of If and III, having no photographs, 
the writer is unable to give more than a few details noted on personal inspection, but it must 
not be supposed that they are uninteresting. They are in fact as clearly the work of Lady 
Shrewsbury as I and at least parts of V are of Mary Stuart. 


I. The Marian Hanging’ 


Of this Plate A gives a general view. On a background of green velvet, measuring 
10x 7 feet, are appliqués thirty-seven needlework panels. The velvet is further decorated 
with scrolls of couched gold. 

1. The centre-piece (Plate B) is framed in a brocade border, which has embossed needle- 
work corners representing roses and thistles. Flowers protrude from these bosses into the 
velvet surround, and fleurs-de-lis from the middle of the sides. Inside the brocade border 


? The writer does not guarantee more than approximate accuracy of measurements given. 
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is a second border of fruit and flowers worked like the rest of the panel in fine fefzt point. 
These two borders frame a central picture (23 inches square) which is nothing but the 
zmpresa of Mary Stuart as described by Palliser from her handbell and by Bishop Lesley 
from the Duke’s cushion. A hand protrudes from a cloud, grasping a sickle and pruning 
a vine. Scroll inscription Vivescit vulnere cirtus (‘Virtue flourisheth by a wound’). Right 
and left a tall tree; by the left tree the combined monogram of Francis II and Mary Stuart ; 
by the right tree the Royal Arms of Scotland. In the lower half the objects of a country- 
side: a windmill with man, a church, two birds, a butterfly. The monogram is identical 
with that on Mary’s signet-ring at ‘the British Museum, and in fact the piece speaks 
forsitselt-pag ae 


2. Above this centre-piece is an octagonal panel (Plate C), the central motive of which 
is a large‘monogram: ‘ Marie Stuart’, flanked by thistles, and surmounted by a Royal crown 
which itself is flanked by two small monograms under crowns. At least the right-hand small 
monogram appears to be the ¢ device. The whole is enclosed in a scroll which reads: ‘Sa 
vertu matire’, an anagram of her name which, unlike Drummond, we consider superior to 
Veretas armata., ) 


3. Below the centre-piece is another octagonal panel (Plate A) whose central feature is 
a large monogram: ‘George Elizabeth’, below a coronet, and flanked by two smaller mono- 
grams, the whole surrounded by ‘George Elizabeth Shrewsbury’ in clear. Indicating, of 
course, Lord and Lady Shrewsbury, in whose custody the Queen was. i 


4. Left of the centre-fiece is an octagonal panel (Plate D) showing an apple-tree, with 
motto: Pulchriori detur (‘Be it given to the fairer’). No small monogram is visible. The 
evident allusion to the judgement of Paris may conceal a feminine hit at the less lovely cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth. This may seem fanciful, but look at the pendant. 


5. Right of the centre-piece. Central theme, a large monogram surmounted by Royal 

Crown. The surround reads: Virtutis vincula sanguints arctiora (‘The bonds of virtue are 
straiter than of blood’). Below the monogram a thistle, right. a rose, left a lily. The 
monogram gives: ‘Elizabeth Mary.’ This is a clearer allusion to the relations between the 
rival queens. 
_. These five pieces bear conclusive signs of being the work of Mary Stuart while in the 
custody of Lord Shrewsbury. Number 1 expresses her resignation to. suffering, 2. is 
a signature the more, 3 is a compliment to her hosts, 4 and 5 depict her attitude to her 
rival, Queen Elizabeth. “ge 

The surrounding panels (Plate A) will be pursued in roughly parallel lines from top to 
bottom, beginning on the left and omitting the five central panels already. described. \ The 
most important are the octagons 7, 10, 33, and 36. Of these 10 and 36 seem to express the 
haunting suspicions of a. closely-watched prisoner, 7 is the zmfresa of Margaret of Valois 
(sister of Francis 1), and 33 may be the zmresa of some one not yet identified. 


6. ‘A Solen. . That is a Solan Goose. 


+ Sun’ with sunflowers. Motto Mon cnferiora secutus (‘Not having followed: lower 
things’)." Theme ‘and motto recur on the right of V, 39 (Plate F), and are the zmpresa of 
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Margaret of Valois, sister of Francis I and Queen of Navarre. The ¢ monogram, as in I, r. 
A major octagonal panel. 


eae eheasant.4 / Mak. 

g. ‘A Zyphwhale’ (sword-fish). Monogram perhaps Marie R. 

10. Conventional Foliage. Motto Anguzs sub herba latet (‘A snake lurketh beneath 
the grass’),! perhaps glancing at a spy amongst her ladies. Another octagon. 

11. ‘Troute. Bridge with fish passing under. A Troubridge family device. 

bye yrdon pimnerca, MK (Plate E).. See IT, 6. 

13. ‘An once’, i.e. an ounce or lynx. M A. 

14. ‘ Delphin.’ M R under Royal Crown. Possible allusion to the Dauphin. 

ey UES 

16. ‘An Unicorn.’ Complicated monogram, perhaps the ¢ device with Marie in full. 

17. ‘A Tiger.’ Complicated monogram, perhaps the ¢ device. 

18. ‘A Scolopender.’ M R (at top). 

19. Hawk pouncing on hare. Rose and (?) Lily. M R. 

20. ‘A Sea Moonke.’ 

21. ‘Phenix’, rising from flames and surmounted by a crown. M A on one side, R on 
the other (cp. the Hardwick panel). With the motto ex ma fin git mon commencement this 
would, according to Drummond, be the zmpresa of Mary of Lorraine, her mother. But there 
is no motto. 

22. ‘A She Dolphin Fishe.’ 

23. ‘A Pellican.” M R was noted on inspection, but does not show in Plate A. 

24. ‘A Rhinocerote of the Sea.’ 

25. ‘A Turtle Dove.’ Monogram probably the ¢ device. 

26. ‘Lyone.’ Surmounted by Crown. Monogram undeciphered. 

27. ‘A Horse.’ Monogram undeciphered. 

28. ‘A Thornebacke’, i.e. hedgehog. 

29. ‘A Cocatrice. The ¢ monogram. 

30. ‘A Harte. M B. 

31. ‘Butterflies. M R. 

Boe = Con eM Re Ardragon: 

33. Tortoise climbing a palm-tree surmounted by crown. Motto Dat gloria vtres 
(‘Glory gives strength’). Monogram perhaps the ¢ device. An octagon. Whose zmpresa ?? 

34. ‘Bees’—buzzing round a hive. 

35. ‘A Sneles.’ Snails on flower. Monogram M A R (?) (cp. the Hardwick panels). 

1 This piece (10) is the only coincidence with Whitney’s, Choice of Emdlemes, Leyden, 1586; but the emblem 
and motto are earlier, being found in Paradin, Devises heroigues, Lion, 1557. ‘The influence of Paradin’s work on 


V, 39 will be noticed below; it only extends to the present hanging I in panel 7. 
2 Perhaps no one’s. Miss Jourdain tells me that the device occurs on a Mary—Darnley coin of 1565. 
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36. Design of apples with motto Me nimium crede colori (‘Trust not overmuch to 
appearance’). Balances to and expresses a similar feeling. An octagon. 


37. ‘The Canker.’ Flowers and caterpillars. M A. 


The chief difficulty in the above (6-37) is the monograms. The plate is too dark 
in places to help much, so that reliance has been placed on notes taken on inspection, and 
pencil copies in which each stitch has been marked on squared paper. 


II. The Cavendish Hanging 


This again is a green velvet curtain, measuring 73 x 6 feet and mounting twenty-four needle- 
work panels. The general plan is the same as that of I, but the design of the centre-piece 
is heraldic and shows less artistic taste, thus confirming the general impression made by 
photographs of Lady Shrewsbury’s Hardwick pieces. 


1. The centre-piece (22 x 23 inches) has for its central theme flames on which tears are 
dropping, with motto FAxtinctam lachrimae testantur vivere flammam (‘Tears witness that 
the quenched flame lives’). This is given by Palliser! as the zpresa taken by Catherine de’ 
Medici after the death of her husband, but the present context shows it to have been used 
by Bess of Hardwick as a tribute to her former husband William Cavendish.2 Cavendish 
emblems surround, but the writer has not the heraldic knowledge to describe them properly. 
In the top left and right corners of the square are coats of arms, in the top centre W C with 
a broken fetter on the left and a broken mirror on the right. Down the left side a broken 
mirror, fan with falling feathers, the Cavendish motto Cavendo tutus (‘By guarding safe’), 
and a knotted serpent. Along the bottom a torn gauntlet, the monogram E C, a knotted and 
broken girdle, a stag with monogram E S. Up the right side a similar girdle with monogram 
E S and coronet, three rings interlaced and broken. Also shown, I think in the top centre, 
is W E Cin monogram, below which the date 1570. 


2. Above the centre-piece ‘George Shrewsbury’ in monogram surrounded by same in clear. 


3. Below the centre-piece the motto Vera felicttas semper wllesa (‘True happiness is ever 
unscathed’), round a tree (chestnut ?). ES. 


4. Right of centre-piece, surrounding three growing flowers, motto Vera virtus periculum 
affectat (‘True courage courteth peril’) E S. Perhaps also ‘George Shrewsbury’ in 
monogram. 


5. Left of centre-piece, surrounding an oak, faint lettering Judegritas vi robora perenius est 
probably meant for /udegritas vitae (or vera) robore perennius est (‘ Integrity is more lasting 
than oak’). 


6. The rest of the hanging is covered with designs of animals, such as will not surprise 
a reader of Miss Jourdain’s second chapter. Of these we need only note that two are signed B, 
and ‘A byrde of America’ is signed M R (cp. Plate E). Twenty-three panels besides centre-piece. 


* Op. cit, p. 120, fig 77. The motto found there is a garbled version given in Francois d’Amboise’s edition (Paris, 
1622) of Paradin’s work. 


* Her second son by this marriage was also called William, Like his brother Henry, and on the same day, he 
married a daughter of Lord Shrewsbury by a former marriage. 
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Ill. The Shrewsbury Hanging 


The second hanging curtain is mounted on green velvet and is of the same size and 
character as II. 


1. The centre-piece, measuring 22 x 23 inches, has in the middle a large cup, with handles 
of twisted snakes and feet of snakes’ heads. From it a raven is feeding. Motto J/ugenzz 
largitor (‘ Bestower of wit’). 

Subject and motto occur in Paradin (1557, p. 141), with the following explanation: 
‘Il n'est que la necessité, pour faire inuenter les habilitez, et sutils moyens. Comme 
naturellement demontre le Corbeau . . . qui estant pressé de soif (et neanmoins ne pouuant 
auenir a boire sus un monument, dens un seau, auquel residoit eau de pluie) porta, et getta 
tant de pierres dans icelui, qu’en fin croissant le monceau, fit remonter de l’eau pour boire.’ 
There are butterflies, flowers, and the initials E. S. and G. S., and the design is flanked by 
mummies (Lady Shrewsbury affected Eastern themes). At the foot nude figures. Half-moons. 

2. Above the centre-piece is a monogram making ‘Elizabeth Talbot’ (?), surmounted by 
a coronet and surrounded by ‘ Elizabeth Shrewsbury’ in clear. 


_ 3. Left of centre-piece, surrounding conventional flowers with ES, motto Aventus ret 
ax manu Det (‘The issue is in God’s hand’). 


4. Right of centre-piece, a cherry bush, with motto Fugacia sic speciosa (‘ As fleeting as 


beautiful”), ES. 


5. Below, surrounding flowers, motto Fecem bibat qui vinum bidit (‘Let him drink the 
dregs who drinks the wine’). ES. 


6. The rest of the hanging is made up of animals, some initialled Band ES. Twenty- 
four panels besides centre-piece. 


IV. Zhe Valence 


Measures 17 feet by 15 inches, and is of green velvet, mounting thirteen panels of 
animals, without mottces or initials, except B once and ES once. 


V. The Fragments 


We come now to the fragments into which some one’s unhallowed scissors have divided 
a fourth hanging, once very similar in type and size to I. They are a centre-piece and 
some thirty-eight other panels and fragments of panels. Although it would be possible to 
reconstruct the hanging on the model of I, it seems more convenient to adopt a different 
grouping. The centre-piece (39), which is dealt with last, is one of the most interesting 
pieces in the whole collection. 


(a) The following are signed MR: 


1. ‘Iupiter.’ Black and white dog with curly tail. See bottom right of centre-piece. 
(Ver29) U late: 1) 


a4 fA Pie 
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3. ‘A Dog Fishe.’ Initials doubtful. “Crown. 
4. ‘An Eape.’ With piece of satin and velvet scroll of the period attached to back. 


(4) The following are signed ES: 
5. “A Seele” 


6. A plant with motto Coxtino (sic) éntra tuam pelliculam te (‘Keep (contine) within 
your own skin’, or ‘ Stick to your last’. Cf. Martial, 3,16). Attached to this another 
fragment showing E S. 


7. Cactus with motto Hadeas extra lutum pedes (‘Keep thy feet out of the mud’). 
The cactus is said to clear muddy water. 


8. ‘A great munkey.’ 
9g. ‘A Zydrach.’ Fleur-de-lis. 
10. ‘A cock of Thalpes.’ 


(c) Signed EB: 


11.0.0 speacocke 


(z) Unsigned : 
12. ‘A Shofler.” (Duck.) 
13. ‘A monster of the sea.’ 
I4e wn Ouayler 
15. ‘The Hobreaw.’ (Bird.) 
16. ‘An Ape of Turkey.’ 
17. ‘The Hullot.’ (Owl.) 
18. ‘A Gene Skyn.’ 
19. ‘Elephant.’ 
20. ‘The Ospray.’ 
21. ‘A Dowker.’ (Bird.) 
22. ‘A Boate Fishe.’ 
23. “A ,Poole Snyte? 
24. ‘A Water Owle.’ 


(e) Mutilated fragments : 


2507: wee DOCK am IO Nes LO. 
26. ‘ Byrd.’ 

27 0PeAn Wie me Olcticd sb: 
20,tset\ Cather on IONE wibs 
20. cad emi 


20.) A spea, tL OLsy sae 
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Siem Waters... 

Seats Meee. DhesM doubtful. 
33. ‘A Heron.’ 

BAe CrltGean ces 
35. Mutilated monogram showing R A S E G, with surround ‘ Gra[ce Caven]disshe’. 


’ 


36. Mutilated monogram showing H C S I, with surround ‘[Hen]ry Cavenfdisshe]’. 
37- Mutilated monogram showing half letters, with surround ‘ Henry Grac[e Cavendiss]he’. 
38. Wheat ear, with flowers growing outwards; Motto Hostium mune... ra. 


39. Lhe centre-picce (Plate F) measures 27 inches square, not including the fragments 
of green velvet mount. 


(2) There is an outer border of red and gold brocade about 2} inches wide. At the 
centre of each side is a carnation flower characteristic of the period; flowers protrude at 
the corners into the velvet mount, but the corner bosses have been removed. 


(4) The inner border of green stitching, about 33 inches wide, is a remarkable example of 
the zmpresa style described by Drummond. It has Royal Arms in each corner, and eight 
zmpresas, two on each side. Six of these might have been taken from Paradin’s edition of 
1557 (Lyons), but the earliest edition known to me which has the zmfresa with motto Détat 
servata fides is Plantin’s Latin version of 1567, combining with Paradin’s work that of 
Gabriel Symeon,? while I have not found in any edition the zmfresa of Charles IX. Pursuing 
the details from the top left corner clockwise we have: the Royal Arms of France with collar 
of the Order of St. Michael; two lambs; five-pointed star surmounted by Crown with scroll 
Monstrant regibus astra viam (‘ The stars show kings the way’), being the device of the Order 
of the Star founded by King John of France in 1351 (Paradin, ed. 1557, p. 18); next an 
eagle on a stag’s skull with scroll Avdua deturbans vis animosa quatit (‘ Courageous strength 
casting down shakes things on high’), an zmfresa of which Paradin, p. 87, gives a curious 
account, but which he does not appropriate to any personage. Then, in the top right corner, 
the Royal Arms of Spain, as borne by Philip II, with collar of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. Below a hand cutting a rope with a scimitar, scroll Modos virtute resolvo (‘1 loose 
knots by valour’), being the zmpresa of Jacques d’Albon, Mareschal de St. André (7 1562), 
according to Paradin, p. 214. Below this the zmpresa of Margaret of Valois (+1549) as in 
I, 7 above (Paradin, p. 41). In the bottom right corner the Royal Arms of Scotland with 
(?) collar of the Order of the Thistle. Along the bottom is a hand feeding or perhaps shaking 
off a snake, with scroll Quzs contra nos (‘Who against us?’). This is explained by Paradin, 
p. 187, as referring to St. Paul at Malta casting the viper into the fire, but here has perhaps 
another significance. The black and white dog with curly tail, evidently ‘Jupiter’ of V, 1, 
seems, unlike the small beasts in the other corners, to be an integral part of the picture. Left 


1 Henry Cavendish, eldest son of Lady Shrewsbury, married Grace Talbot, youngest daughter of Lord Shrewsbury, 
on February 9, 1567/8. 

* The Bodleian Library possesses two copies of the edition of 1557, besides the Latin version of 1567. The 
last-mentioned has at p. 298 (Symeon) a plate of which our ¢fresa is a faithful reproduction. 
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of this we have two hands clasped across a horn of plenty with scroll D7dat servata fides 
(‘Faith kept enricheth’), the device spoken of above as not occurring in the 1557 edition 
of Paradin. In the later editions it is unappropriated, but explained as being suitable for 
a servant whose fidelity has made him rich. . Left of this are a bird on a stump, and a running 
stag. In the bottom left corner are the Royal Arms of England, as borne before James I, 
with collar and motto of the Order of the Garter. Above is a five- -pointed star surrounded by 
arrows, with scroll Vzas tuas demonstra michi Domine (‘Thy ways, O Lord, show unto me’), 
being a device of the great admiral Andrea Doria (} 1560), according. to Paradin, p. 88. 
Completing the square is the zmpresa of Charles 1X (Palliser, p. 125, fig. 92), namely a crown 
above twisted columns with scroll Pzetate et Fustitia, . 


(c) Zhe central picture. General background the Ocean, central feature an Armillary 
Sphere, with scroll Las Pennas passan-y queda la Speranza (‘ Sorrows pass and hope abides’ : 
Spanish proverb). Round the globe is ‘a cloud of ostrich feathers (a. play upon fexnas), but 
below it is a mutilation measuring 8 to 9 inches-across and 3 inches in depth.. The rest 
of the picture is filled with sea-subjects : top left,a small ship bearing a man; top right, a-duck 
catching a fish; bottom left, a sort of gondola with cabin and oar, above it a monster (perhaps 
a doiphin), and on its right an octopus; then (right) a sea-boar, a sea-horse, and a galleon 
with three masts, crossbars, flags with crosses on them, and a man on board. 

The portion excised probably showed a monogram, which we need have little doubt ult 
have been Marian. The general style is similar to that of the clearly authenticated I, 1, diverging 
only in. being more strictly in the zm#presa mode of the bed described by Drummond, . The 
five personal zmpresas have all a special interest for Mary; the two in the bottom border 
may be allegorical of her own position. Thus the Cornucofza recalls a detail of Drummond’ s 
bed, and the incident of the dog and snake, which is virtually signed M.R. by V, 

a pathetic picture of helpless courage consoling itself with the fidelity of poor Jupiter. one 
thinks of the pet dog who innocently added the last touch of horror to her execution. 

The central picture remains unexplained. Armillary Spheres were fashionable at this 
time; there is an example (Percy) in the Bodleian Library; later (1645) one with motto 
Unus Omues figured at the funeral in Milan Cathedral of Isabel of Bourbon, Queen of Spain. 
The, excised portion probably gave the clue. A friend, recalling the famous lines in which 
Shake espeare referred to Mary, suggests a Mermaid riding on a Dolphin: 


‘Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory 
And heard a’mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude.sea grew: civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their sphere, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.’ 


Another suggestion might, be. that the globe was itself on a Dolphin’s back, as in a device 
shown ne Symes sheen sD) 1567), p. 275, with a different motto. 


: iceoraing to Picinelli, Mondo Symbolico, 1680, p. 1, as I am informed by Miss Evans, . ._.. 
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Conclusion 


Until now the only piece of embroidery accepted by experts as unquestionably Marian 
has been the oval panel at Hardwick.’ I submit that, strange as it may seem, this judgement 
has not taken account of the Oxburgh work, and that it must be revised in the light of the 
fresh evidence now produced. 

If we compare the evidence for the Hardwick piece with that for the Oxburgh work, 
it is obvious that the former has the advantage of a straight pedigree. The Bedingfeld 
tradition, which carries the Oxburgh work back to Cowdray in the middle of the eighteenth 
century and stops there, is clearly without arrzére-pensée, for the family tree offers several more 
tempting possibilities. But it does not take us very far, and I only lay stress on it as 
removing anterior improbabilities. 

On the other hand, in the matter of internal evidence of authorship the Oxburgh work 
has an equally incontestable superiority. Let us gather together the chief points. 

The first is the conjunction of apparently Marian work with work apparently by 
Lady Shrewsbury. This disposes of the only natural alternative explanation that the 
Marian pieces are perhaps a work of piety executed by ladies devoted to her memory; 
for consider the state of mind of persons who could celebrate with equal devotion the 
memory of one of her persecutors. 

Take next the Marian hanging (I). We know from the various inventories that Mary 
possessed such ‘beds’ and hangings, and we know from Drummond that she worked them 
herself and in what style. Now here is a hanging whose centre-piece is Mary’s own zpresa. 
I know not on what authority Palliser attributes a certain handbell bearing this zwzpresa to 
her former possession ; but we can safely rely on the ¢ monogram which is shown by Mary’s 
signet-ring in the British Museum and by her book-mark, and with the utmost security 
upon Bishop Lesley’s description of the Duke of Norfolk’s cushion. 

If the centre-piece is not enough, there is the octagonal panel immediately above it 
(I, 2, Plate C). When I began my inspection I was warned to look out for anagram-mottoes 
like ‘Sa vertu m/’attire’ and ‘Veritas armata’. The former, which stands out so clearly in 
Plate C, is not so easily discernible in the needlework itself, and it was not till I made 
it out that I began to abandon scepticism. This piece is also authenticated by the ¢ mono- 
gram. If Mary had wished to sign an embroidery, one does not see how she could have 
done so more clearly than by these two panels. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate the details of the rest of this hanging, but attention 
must be drawn once more to the other octagonal panels (3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 33, and 36), especially 
to the zmpresa of Marguerite d Angouléme (7) bearing the ¢ monogram. Many of the other 
monograms look to be the same device less perfectly worked, or perhaps complicated by 
an attempt to include RIE, but two panels (21 and 35) show a different form, MAR, 
one with crown, the Hardwick pattern. 

’ For example, in 192r Mr. Kendrick of the Victoria and Albert Museum wrote: ‘Of all the embroideries 


attributed to Mary Queen of Scots, this alone needs no support from laboured pedigrees or shaky tradition. —4 Book 
of Old Embroidery, p. 11. 


‘ 
vv * 
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The writer has not the materials nor the heraldic lore necessary for dealing with the 
two hangings (II and II1) apparently coming from Bess of Hardwick. As the three or four 
hangings with valence evidently form a set, being similarly mounted and designed, and 
showing a preponderance of animal subjects, the date on the Cavendish hanging (I1) 1570 
has a special importance. The heraldic and Eastern themes are in Lady Shrewsbury’s known 
style, and the work is characteristically inferior in artistic conception and feeling to Mary’s. 
Her mottoes are copy-book maxims of a practical kind in comparison with the allegorical 
‘words’ chosen by Mary. It is a remarkable contrast of character between two outstanding 
historical personages. 

Extremely significant, finally, is the fourth slightly mutilated centre-piece (V, 39, Plate F). 
We are deprived of the monogram which it almost certainly bore, and if it stood alone 
we could only say that it is the most remarkable surviving specimen of the style described 
by Drummond. But, as has been said, the piece is virtually signed by the fragment showing 
the same dog, Jupiter (V, 1), which bears M R. 

So many objects have been claimed as relics of Mary Stuart, that the conclusion to which 
I have been led will provoke some reserve. But my experience has been that in the 
examination of the details, instead of some fatal flaw coming to light, every fresh point, as 
it was elucidated, brought confirmation of the natural view. Now, in a final judgement, the fact 
that a conclusion is tempting is no valid reason for rejecting it. The question is justified, 
what other explanation can be given of the evidence as a whole? 

The truth is—Hardwick itself is an illustration—that work of this kind can lie for 
centuries in the cupboards of a great mansion more or less forgotten. Thus pedigrees are 
lost, and it is exceptional that the work, when rediscovered, bears on its face conclusive proofs 
of its authorship. The Oxburgh embroideries are, it is submitted, just such an exception. 
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